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ShoiiM  we  read  in  any  ancient  histori¬ 
an,  of  a  pco;de  who  hail  been  happy  and 
pro8pen>us  under  the  government  of  wise 
and  virtuous  rulers  fur  a  succession  of 
years,  and  who  had  every  reason  to  hope 
for  an  increased  measure  of  felicity  un¬ 
der  a  continuance  of  the  same  system,  yet 
influenced  by  the  persuasions  of  tltose  who 
pretended,  that  if  the  direction  of  public 
affairs  should  he  confided  to  fliem,  they 
would  correct  many  errors,  provide 
against  many  unseen  daiigci-s,  and 
promote  the  general  welfare  to  a  degree 
as  yet  unknown,  had  at  last  exulted  these 
men  into  jiower,  and  to  gratify  them  to 
their  hearts’  content,  had  withdrawn  all 
confidence  and  favour  from  their  former 
tried  servants ;  should  we  read  further, 
that  no  sooner  liad  these  patriots  taken 
Itossession  of  their  new  dignities,  and  be¬ 
gun  to  guide  the  shi))  of  state,  than  she 
became  the  sport  of  winds  and  waves, 
and  by  repeated  shocks,  w  as  reduced  to  a 
.  slate,  so  crazed  and  feeble,  as  to  be  everj’ 
moment  in  danger  of  sinking ;  that  under 
their  management,  so  far  from  itn|>roviiig, 
every  thing  went  on  from  worse  to  worse  ; 
that  plenty  was  exchanged  for  starvation; 
industry  for  idleness ;  enterprise  and  ac¬ 
tivity  for  disconsolate  and  benumbing 
apathy;  that  finally,  the  nation  was  in¬ 
volved  in  an  expensive  war,  in  which  the 
only  object  seemed  to  be  to  gain  a  little 
extension  of  territory  on  the  internul  Imr- 
der,  while  the  sea  coast  was  left  open  to 


the  ravages  of  the  enemy — that  for  two 
years  this  war  was  an  almost  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  scries  of  disasters  and  defeats — that 
from  the  sea,  where  alone  any  honour  was 
gained,  nearly  all  the  forces  were  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  seamen  sent  to  co-operate 
with  the  armies  in  the  interior — tliat  mo¬ 
ney  was  lavished  profusely,  and  new  debts 
daily  contracted,  yet  so  little  of  it  was  ajv- 
plicd  to  the  purposes  of  defence,  that  all 
communication  by  water  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  the  coast  was  cut  off  by  a 
blockade.  Sliould  we  reatl  this,  and  be 
tiirlhcr  told,  tliat  tills  deluded  people  still 
cliorisbed  their  delusion ;  still  continued 
to  pul  their  trust  in  those,  who  had  deceiv¬ 
ed  them,  and  to  refuse  it  to  those  they 
had  once  found  faithful ;  that  rejectiug 
(lie  evidence  of  feeling,  they  still  persist- 
I  cd  in  believing  that  their  rulers  were  doing 
j  every  thing  for  the  best,  and  had  more 
skill  and  more  experience  than  any  other 
I  men  could  pretend  to.  Should  we  not  con¬ 
sider  such  a  narrative  as  a  mere  romnnlic 
fiction?  Should  we  not  pronounce  such  in¬ 
fatuation  iin]K>ssible  ? 

Yet  is  this  precisely  onrown  case.  We 
had  once,  rulers  who  governed  us  with  no 
other  view  than  to  our  good  ;  w  ho  knew 
how  to  temper  their  intercourse  with  fo¬ 
reign  nations  with  a  due  mixture  of  dignity 
and  concession ;  who  preserved  the  n.a- 
lional  honour,  and  resented  insult  wher¬ 
ever  olfercd,  yet  avoideil  the  liorritde  re¬ 
sort  of  war;  who  obtained  indemnilicatioa 
for  our  property,  when  unjustly  taken 
away ;  who  in  our  domestic  concerns  pro¬ 
moted  the  industry  of  all  classes,  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  social  and  political  virtues. 
V/ e  were  unworthy  of  them.  W e  gave  our 
confidence  to  others,  wlio  have  abused  it 
to  our  ruin.  Yet  rannbt  we  lie  made  to 
perceive  our  error  and  to  retrace  uur  steps. 
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Sfill  we  rlins  to  iJie  same  false  pilots,  and 
vainly  believe,  that  they  can  extricate 
Its  from  the  danf^ers  and  difficulties,  into 
whicli  tlieir  im|irudeace  has  brought  us. 
Absurd  ai  d  preposterous  hojie !  When 
will  returning  reason  save  us  from  impend¬ 
ing  destruelion  ? — W pekly  Mess. 

RETORT 

or  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  nEFEKCI  OF  THB  CITY 
or  NEW-YORE. 

The  rotninittee  of  defence  respectfully  re¬ 
port  to  the  common  ruuncil,  that,  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  in<tructions  from  the  board,  they  im¬ 
mediately  requested  Brigadier  General  Swift, 
of  the  corps  of  engineers,  to  furnish  them,  as 
soon  as  possible,  with  the  plan  of  such  addi¬ 
tional  works  of  defence  as  might  be  deemed 
necessaiy  by  him,  to  place  this  city  in  a  state 
of  complete  defence.  To  this  request,  that 
valuable  officer  gave  the  most  prompt  atten¬ 
tion.  On  being  furnished  by  him  with  a  plan. 


voluntarily  came  forward  and  contributed  libe¬ 
rally  in  money  for  the  employment  of  substi¬ 
tutes,  and  many  of  their  fellow  citizeus  have 
given  both  money  and  personal  labour  with 
alacrity. 

The  comniittcc  think  proper  to  mention 
these  facts  as  hononralile  to  their  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  in  the  highest  degree,  and  to  show  to  the 
corporation,  that  they  have  not  calculated  in 
vain  on  the  patri'>tic  spirit  of  their  constitu¬ 
ents.  and  their  disposition  in  every  respect  to 
obey  and  carry  into  eficct  the  suggestions  and 
recommendations  of  the  constituted  authori¬ 
ties.  The  committee  think,  that  from  the 
confidence  the  citizens  appear  to  have  in  the 
j  zeal  of  the  corporation,  and  the  ardour  they 
j  evince  in  seconding  their  efforts,  the  propo- 
I  sed  works  will  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  comple- 
'  ted  by  voluntary  labour  and  contribution  of 
'  the  citizens. 

The  committee  regret,  that  at  a  time  like 
this,  when  the  daily  labour  of  their  poorer  fel¬ 
low  citizens  is  so  important  to  themselves  and 


the  committee  made  an  appeal  to  the  patriot-  ^  their  families,  our  situation  should  be  surh  as 
ism  of  their  fellow  citizens  to  furnish  rohin-  to  place  them  under  a  necessity  of  devoting 
tary  aid  in  the  er  ctioii  of  the  works.  The  that  lalioiir  to  the  public  service.  They  hope 
appeal  was  answered  by  them  with  one  heart  ^  that  this  consideration  will  induce  those  who 


ami  one  mind.  Preparerl  for  this  appeal  by  are  more  able  in  their  circumstances,  to  con- 


tlie  address  of  the  common  council,  every  one  tribute  more  liberally  to  enable  the  committee 


was  anxious  to  offer  his  service  on  the  inte-  to  employ  hired  labourers,  when  the  claims  of 
resting  occasion.  Volunteer  associations  press-  their  families  may  compel  these  patriotic  ci- 
cd  forward  with  their  overtures ;  all  anxious  tizens  to  discontinue  their  gratuitous  labour. 


to  be  engaged  in  the  honourable  employment  j  The  works  in  the  rear  of  Brooklyn  were 
of  self-defence,  on  the  earliest  day  that  could  cuminenced  on  Tuesday  last,  by  the  officers  of 
be  appointed.  In  these  overtures,  the  com- ;  Brig.  Gen.  .Mapes’  brigade  and  the  artillery 
inittee  observed,  with  heartfelt  pleasure,  that  j  company  of  Capt  Andrew  Bremner,  who  had 
there  appeared  to  be  no  distinetion  of  party,  !  tiie  lionotirof  breaking  ground.  On  each  suc- 
or  situation  in  life.  Citizens  of  every  (loliti-  j  cessive  day,  parties  of  volunteer  citizens,  to 
cal  party,  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  only  j  the  amount  of  from  500  to  upwards  of  a  1000 
in  efforts  to  protect  our  city  from  invasion  by  i  a  day,  have  laboured  on  the  works.  The  spirit 
the  enemy.  Tliey  all  appeared  to  meet  on !  of  volunteering  personal  labour  seems  still  to 

be  ardent ;  many  thousands  are  now  on  the 
list  of  the  committee,  waiting  their  time  for 
doing  duty. 

Voluntary  contributions,  to  the  amount  of 
about  3500  dollars,  have  been  received  by  the 
iiieans  within  his  power,  to  deter  from,  or  to  j  committee  from  public  institutions, and  indivi- 
repel  any  hostile  attempt.  The  rich  and  the  j  duals  resident  in  the  city  and  abroad,  as  a 
j'O.ir  have  alike  proffered  their  services,  and  .  commutation  for  personal  service,  and  to  fur- 
have  wrought  together  on  the  same  works,  in- 1  nish  the  committee  with  the  means  of  defray- 
termiugiing  tiieir'labour  with  the  most  patri-  ing  necessary  expenses, 
olic  tmiilation.  Those  who  were  iinahle  to  j  Tlic  inhabitants  of  King’s  county  have,  in  a 
give  i>ersoiial  labour  to  the  common  cause  have  i  very  laudable  maqaer,  volunteered  their  ser- 


the  ground  of  self-defcuce  as  on  a  common  | 
ground. 

That  the  city  must  be  g<Tllantly  defended, 
was  the  niiivcrsal  opinion ;  and  every  indivi¬ 
dual  felt  it  necessary  to  spare  no  pains,  no 
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Tices,  and  tiie  committee  understand  that  the 
yeomanry  of  our  sister  state,  New-Jerscy,  are 
unsolicitcdly  making  preparations  to  tender 
their  services. 

The  committee  hare  met  daily  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  business  committed  to  their  charge. 

The  committee  have  learned  with  great  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  that  the  secretary  of  the  navy  has 
assigned  the  command  of  the  naval  forces  in 
our  harbour,  to  Commodore  Decatur,  who  is 
instructed  to  co-operate  with  the  land  forces 
in  its  defence.  The  high  reputation  of  this 
gallant  officer,  has  inspired  great  confidence  in 
our  fellow  citizens,  and  the  numerous  corps  of 
seamen  and  marines  under  his  coinraand,  will 
be  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  our  means  of 
deTence. 

From  the  confidence  which  the  committee 
have  in  his  skill  and  judgment,  and  which  they 
are  persuaded  is  also  cherished  by  the  public, 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend,  that  they 
be  authorized  to  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  executing  such  additional  plans  of  defence, 
as  he  may  conceive  essential  to  the  public  se¬ 
curity. 

All  which  is  respectfuily  submitted. 

(Signed)  NICHOLAS  FISH, 

GEDION  TUCKER, 

PETER  MESIER, 

GEORGE  BUCKMASTER, 
J.NITCHIE. 

In  common  council,  Augxut  1.%  1814. 

Retolved  unanimously.  That  the  board  adopt 
the  said  report,  and  that  the  clerk  cause  the  i 
same  to  be  published,  I 

J.  MORTON,  C.  C.  C.  I 


Done  at  the  city  of  Wasliington,  the 
8th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  fourteen,  and  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  United  States  the 
Uiirty-niutb. 

JAMES  MADISON. 


By  the  President, 


JAMES  MO.VROE, 
Secretary  of  State, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Firginia  Patriot. 


LETTER  I. 

July  30th,  1814. 

Sir — I  offer  you,  once  more,  a  few  oI>- 
servations  on  the  subject  of  our  public  af¬ 
fairs.  T’o  expect  to  change  the  strong  cur¬ 
rent  of  popular  ojiinion,  would  he  a  ho  ie, 
{  know,  as  vain  as  such  an  effort  would  be 
idle  and  unavailing.  I'here  is  nothing 
more  fixed  and  determined  than  political 
prejudice :  yet  liie  time  has  arrived,  when 
to  he  silent,  would  he  a  criminal  neglect 
of  our  best  rights  and  interests.  Whoever 
points  out  the  causes  of  the  evils  which 
surround  us,  and  the  reineilies  which  would 
remove  them,  performs  his  duty  to  himself, 
and  country.  Those  who  disregard  the 
faithful  warning  voice  of  truth  and  reason, 
because  it  does  not  square  with  their  [loll- 
tical  prejudices,  or  promote  the  views  of 
their  (favourite  leaders,  do  worse  than  ne- 
:3— they  act  the  suicides 


gleet  those  dm 
of  their  own  rnost  precious  happiness. 

It  is  not  intended,  however,  at  this  time, 
to  go  into  a  full  view  of  the  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  of  our  public  affairs.  A 
few  of  the  most  |)rominent  features  of  our 
public  proceedings,  set  forth  in  the  most 
plain  and  conspicuous  colours,  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient.  Tile  imagination  cannot  lead  us 
astray,  nor  the  finger  of  apiirehension  point 
amiss.  -  -  -  - . 


Whether  we  behold  the  political 
or  military  proceedings  of  our  government 
— the  internal  prosiierity  or  foreign  re¬ 
spectability  of  our  nation — the  private  or 
public  condition  of  all  our  best  affairs — 
there  is  little  to  be  found  of  a  cheering  and 
comforting  description.  Commerce,  agri¬ 
culture  and  mechanics,  languishing  under 
the  fatal  disease  of  a  war  liegoiteu  in  the 
untimely  decrepltuile  of  our  national  ex¬ 
istence,  by  the  dotard  parent  of  popular 
imbecility  and  the  self-ruining  system  of 
political  restrictions :  or  commenced  by 


United  States,  form  an  extraordinary  occasion 
for  convening  them,  I  do,  by  these  presents, 
appoint  .Monday,  the  nineteenth  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember  next,  for  their  meeting  at  the  city  of 
Washington ;  hereby  requiring  the  respective 
Miiators  and  representatives  then  and  there 
to  assemble  in  congress,  in  order  to  receive 
such  communications  as  may  then  be  made  to 
them,  and  to  consult  and  determine  on  such 
measures,  as  in  their  wisdom  may  be  deemed 
meet  for  the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the 
f  q  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  here- 
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to  an  irregular  .miT  isnccrtuiu,  if  not  lotal- 
Ij  ileetructivc  tcrminalioii.  Every  indi¬ 
vidual  |)ro«|ierily  and  culleclive  happiness 
Mpiriiig  in  the  deathlike  embraces  of  such 
an  accumulation  of  national  ruin  and  dis¬ 
grace.  Foreign  injury,  insult  and  con¬ 
tempt,  surrounding  us  from  every  quarter 
from  which  they  could  possibly  come. 
Every  misery  that  can  afflict,  and  every 
artilTce  and  device  that  can  corrupt  the 
sources  of  election,  ami  weaken,  and  <ti- 
minish  the  energies  of  our  government 
and  the  powers  of  the  nation,  long  fixing, 
and  growing  in  proportion  to  the  increas¬ 
ing  debility  and  degeneracy  of  these  pub¬ 
lic  concerns. 

From  the  establishment  and  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  constitution  of  the ' 
United  Slates,  we  have  seen  the  seeds  of 
malignant  hatred  to  that  very  system — 
(sown  at  that  early  period) — springing  up 
and  spreading  the  baneful  evils  of  envy, 
jealousy  and  nralice  towards  its  best  au¬ 
thors,  and  dilfusing  all  the  worst  conse¬ 
quences  of  destruction  towartls  the  w  hole 
nation,  in  opposition  to  its  best  openilions, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  t-he  worst  and 
most  i.’.vmoral  private  purposes.  f?omc  on 
whose  skirts  hung  lire  adoption — nay  the 
very  existence-  of  that  constitution — we 
perceived  at  an  early  periml  of  its  opera¬ 
tion,  shaking  off  those  doctrines  and  prin¬ 
ciples  hy  which  they  were  first  governed, 
and  putting  on  new  ones.  Otliers,  pro¬ 
fessedly  of  the  plain,  the  honest  and  n>y- 
al-robe-desiiising  republican  cut,  (w  ho  had 
opposed  its  adoption,  because  it  had  pre- 
•  senteil  to  their  view  those  appearances 
of  tyranny  and  cornqition  so  abhorrent 
and  disgusting,)  as  instantly  picking  up 
every  little  tinsel  garb  of  |)etty  office  un¬ 
der  that  constitution,  and  its  first  admini¬ 
strations,  and  taking  a  most  solemn  oath 
to  support  it ;  and  timt  with  all  its  denoun¬ 
ced  deformities  upon  it,  and  before  it  had 
acquired  any  of  its  clamoured-for  amend¬ 
ments  !  These  two  classes,  together,  have 
fimdiy  ornamented  and  decorated  their 
own  persons,  with  all  its  honours  and  emo¬ 
luments:  While  a  general  borrowed  dress 
of  wide  and  ample  patriotic  iirofessions, 
covers  a  system  of  ofTice-hunting,  intrigue 
and  deception ;  whose  leprous-like  de¬ 
struction,  is  eating  most  rd|udly  into  the 
very  vitals  of  all  our  republican  institu- 
tious,  and  producing  an  universal  corrupt 
and  putrid  atmosphere  throughout  the 
wliole  of  oiir  moral,  religious,  aud  of 
course,  political  principles ! 


These  new  habits,  with  tlie  efl'ccts  of  I 
deformity  pnaluced  by  such  a-n  universal  f 
disease;  have  so  inetamorjihosed  almost  f 
every  thing  among  us,  that  we  scarcely 
know  our  old  and  once  must  iiitimale  ac¬ 
quaintances.  .\t  least,  we  scarcely  caa 
discern  our  real,  from  our  pretended  friends 
— our  actual  and  sincere  political  preser¬ 
vers,  from  our  iusidluiis  and  deceptions  of¬ 
fice-thirsting  destroyers !  Yes!  From  the 
very  establishment  and  commencement  of 
the  present  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  f  say,  these  difflculties  and  evils 
have  been  constantly  and  progressively 
arisiiig  :  Ami,  through  all  ttie  transparent 
motives  of  vice  ami  ambition,  iiave  the 
honest  and  discerning,  beheld  and  descrilh 
eil  their  workings,  to  their  present  unfor¬ 
tunate  consuiamatiun,  or  overboiling  of 
their  must  destructive  consoipiences,  or  la¬ 
mentable  successes!  Even  the  choicest 
fruits  and  the  richest  blessings  of  the  bile 
revolution,  have  been  every  day  diminish¬ 
ing  in  the  clumtcal  operation  ofa  (topiilar 
delusion,  and  a  systematic  tvain  of  politi¬ 
cal  devices  and  personal  hyjiocrisy,  un¬ 
til  we  have  arrived  at  length  to  tliat  jioiut 
of  sliqiendous  liully  and  embarrassment,  i 
beyond  which  tliere  is  no  remedy  but 
death — no  retreat  for  tliose  who  have  li 
brought  ns  to  ik  but  into  indelible  dis-  |' 
grace,  bir,  look  through  this  mighty 
train  of  circumstances  and  contrivances, 
to  bring  us  to  our  present  humble,  de¬ 
graded  and  submissive  situation;  nad  lie- 
hold  that  unfortunate  down  going  condi¬ 
tion  as  it  now  really  is.  Behold  on  the 
evils  of  an  insidious  and  deep  laid  train  of 
popular  dclusioui — a  pretended  and  decep- 
tious  economy ;  the  destruction  of  all  our  , 
greatest  resources  and  well-established 
political  energies,  most  artfully  commen¬ 
cing.  Behold  on  the  ruins  of  all  our  best 
systems  of  national  greatness  and  strength, 
the  most  miserable  and  futile  opeKitions  of 
preserving  power  exliiidled  in  our  favour, 
with  the  most  active  force  of  olsvious  folly  j 
long  ui^ng  us  to  our  certain  ruin.  Be-  'I 
hold  on  the  created  prejudices  against  our  j 
first  fiscal  systems — on  Hie  wreck  of  our  i 
former  increasing  navy — the  aliolllion  of  j 
our  best  systems  of  taxation — the  sacrifice  | 
of  onr  bank  stock — the  squandering  of  all  j 
our  immense  resources  from  public  lands — 
and  the  innumerable  drawbacks  on  our 
commercial  prosperity,  finally  commen-  ; 
ced,  an  unnecessary,  an  unprofitable  ini-  | 
quitous  war :  And  what  is  worse,  in  that  I 
'  war,  the  unusual  facility  of  enlisting  the  ' 
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most  violent  prejudices  of  nearly  one  half: 
of  the  nation  against  it,  with  a  most  dead-l 
ly  a|Hithy  of  the  other  in  carrying  it  on;| 
liave  been,  together,  the  only  miHliums! 
through  which  we  have  yet  discerned  the 
merits  of  its  commencement,  or  can  con¬ 
jecture  its  future  (irogrcss  and  final  termi¬ 
nation. 

Instead  of  that  universal  hurst  of  patri¬ 
otic  tire  which  warmed  and  animatetl  eve¬ 
ry  American  breast  at  the  commencement 
of  our  revolution — instead  of  that  sudden 
and  iiresistihle  impulse,  which  moved 
every  one  of  every  rank  and  description, 
at  the  same  moment,  to  contend  w  ith  each 
other — not  indeeil  for  the  highest,  but  to 
fill  the  common  ranks  of  service ;  we  see 
every  where  among  the  war-supporting 
patriots  of  the  present  day,,  an  enthusiasm 
of  prqf.ssimts  in  the  cause,  witiiout  one 
net  of  disinterested  exertion,  in  such  |)a- 
triols,  to  carry  it  on  !  Whole  armies  of 
iHith  political  and  military*  leaders,  and 
many  more  quite  willing  to  become  so,  with 
a  few  empty  companies  of  private  follow'- 
ers !  Long  speeches  and  high-sounding 
proclamations  among  those  letulcrs,  and 
long  faces  and  short  profits  among  those 
who  are  dragged  the  reluctant  victims,  in¬ 
to  this  miserable  contest  of  ambitious  fol¬ 
ly  !  and  what  is  still  the  most  lamentable 
of  all ;  while  this  most  wretched  war  is 
still  more  wretchedly  and  disgracefully 
carried  on  in  the  field,  a  far  more  wretch¬ 
edly  disgraceful  war  of  contradictions  and 
absurdities,  has  been  long  and  is  still  car¬ 
ried  on,  not  only  in  the  great  cabinet 
councils  of  state,  and  some  of  their  most 
prominent  proceedings ;  but  among  their 
numerous  household  troops  and  surround¬ 
ing  dependants,  who  fill,  who  block  up 
and  guard  most  vigilantly,  every  (lossihle 
avenue  to  the  public  treasures. 

At  one  time,  commerce  is  entirely  ne¬ 
glected  and  disregarded  for  whole  months 
and  years,  and  our  proiluce  embargoed  on 
our  hands  to  rot;  a  naval  support  and  pro¬ 
tection  being  too  expensive  and  destruc¬ 
tive  of  liberty.  At  another,  war  is  com¬ 
menced  and  large  armies,  the  very  bane 
of  freedom,  to  be  raised,  {if  they  can)  and 
every  thing  put  to  hazard,  to  protect  com¬ 
merce.  At  one  time,  our  merchants  are 
held  up  as  a  tribe  of  mere  foreigners,  “  to- 


•  The  number  of  hopeful  generals  at  first  em¬ 
ployed  in  our  north  and  northwestern  armies,  is 
almost  incredible.  According  to  a  list  kept  of 
hem,  they  do  not  fall  far  short  of  fifty. 


rics  and  unjirincipled  traders  and  British 
agenls,”  unworthy  the  protection  of  go¬ 
vernment.  At  another,  all  our  native 
horn  .4meric:in  agricidlnrists  are  to  lie  put 
in  requisition — to  be  enlisted  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  armies,  or  drafted  in  the  militia — to 
protect  the  rights  ami  interests  of  those 
very  merchants,  who  are  almost  unani¬ 
mously  opposed  to  such  protection.  N  a- 
vies  too,  and  their  splendid  achievements, 
are  the  great  and  boasted  theme,  as  they 
are  the  only  successful  means  of  wnifare 
with  those  who  once  so  loudly  decried  and 
endeavoured  to  destroy  them !  At  one 
time,  oiir  seamen  are  driven  from  their 
native  element  by  our  restrictive  systems, 
and  compelled  to  till  the  earth,  or  seek 
employment  in  foreign  sea  service.  At 
another,  all  the  nation  is  to  be  overwhelm¬ 
ed,  and  all  our  interests  and  prosperity 
sunk  in  a  sea  of  war  and  bloodshed,  to 
protect,  even  our  imported  naturalized 
seamen,  nay,  the  very  deserters  from  the 
British  service — from  being  seized  and 
returned  to  their  duty.  At  one  time,  we 
are  the  only  patriot  nation  in  the  world — 
the  only  friends  to  liberty,  and  our  govern¬ 
ment  the  only  shield  and  protection  to  op- 
liressed  humanity,  in  existence.  At  ano¬ 
ther,  we  are  endeavouring  by  our  restric¬ 
tive  systems  to  impoverish  ourselves,  to 
aid  the  greatest  despot  upon  earth,  to 
starve  the  Sfiauiards  out  of  that  freedom 
and^ndcpendence,  which  he  rould  not  de¬ 
prive  them  of  by  his  arms.  At  one  time, 
our  rulers  and  their  supporters  are  the 
most  pure  and  virtuous  characters  upon 
earth  :  they  rouse  into  madness  and  fury, 
at  the  name  of  traitor ;  they  sicken  at  the 
very  idea  of  bribery  and  corruption ;  their 
liberties  were  once  stifled  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  a  levee ;  they  are  ready  to  en¬ 
ter  on  another  holy  crusade  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  and  injuries  of  Copenhagen.  Bid, 
at  another,  they  tamper  and  compromise 
a  little  at  least,  with  corruption;  they 
openly  declare  their  intention  of  seducing 
the  peojile  of  Canada  and  the  Floridas 
from  their  allegiance,  ami  of  making  Bri¬ 
tish  and  Spanish  traitors  and  subjects, 
gooit  American  citizens  and  patriots ; 
they  give  fifty  thousand  dollars  as  a  bribe 
to  a  traitor  for  the  disclosure  of  his  mise- 
ratilc  and  unimportant  treachery;  fifty 
thousaml  more,  secret  service  money,  very 
secretly  and  securely  lying  between  the 
vaults  of  an  emptied  treasury,  and  the  pro¬ 
fligate  scenes  of  mimic  majesty,  displayed 
in  the  wanton  and  bufibonish  niununery 
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of  a  certain  republican  drawing  room,  or 
giddy  levee;  they  u|)eniy  and  nni>lusliing* 
iy  declare  their  intention  of  sei/.ing  East 
Florida  on  one  of  the  very  grouinls  of  the 
British  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet. 

Again — at  one  time,  they  were  all  alive 
to  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  lil>erty 
of  the  press ;  they  were  ready  to  take  up 
arms  against  a  sedition  law  ;  and  the  bar- 
hurities  practised  in  the  wilderness  by  the 
savages,  proi'uced  a  declaration  that  “  no 
quarters  were  to  be  given  to  those  found 
in  arms  with  them.”  At  another,  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  jtress  are  piilt- 
licly  destroyerl  and  their  destruction 
o|;enly  justitied — murders  committed,  nn«l 
barbarities  practised  in  our  principal  and 
most  improved  cities,  that  would  disgrace 
the  savages  of  the  entirely  unenltivuted 
wildernesses :  and  this  ail  without  the 
least  check,  interposition  and  discompo¬ 
sure  of  our  enlightened  patriotic  rulers,  or 
interference  of  our  free  and  happy  govern¬ 
ment  !  On  the  contrary,  this  system  of 
terror  and  proscription  is  evidently  encou¬ 
raged  by  those*  in  power,  to  conceal  a 
train  of  (lolitical  inhiuities  and  follies,  that 
cannot  bear  the  free  and  open  light  of  fair 
investigation  and  exposure. 

Isir,  i  shall  not  condescend  to  offer  an 
apology  for  holding  up  suc  h  barefacetl  con¬ 
tradictions  and  absurdities — such  gross  im¬ 
purities  and  weaknesses  to  the  general  ex¬ 
ecration;  neither  shall  I  insult  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  the  nation  by  using  a  single 
argument  to  prove  the  right  of  freemen 
to  execrate  such  alwminations.  While 
one  set  of  citizens  are  indulging  in  the. 
most  extravagant  and  fulsome  praises  and 
servile  adulations  towards  those  who  are 
thus  ruining,  degrading  and  disgracing 
them,  and  dealing  out  the  most  opprobri¬ 
ous  epithets  of  “  toryism  and  treason” — 
nay  of  administering  murder  itself  to  those 
who  difler  with  them-^shall  they  (thus 
abused)  or  the  survivors  of  them,  be  de¬ 
nied  the  mere  privilege  of  a  verbal  retort! 
Sir,  the  very  idea  is  too  monstrous  to  be 
emiuretl  for  a  single  moment.  If  we  are 
indeed  a  free  |)eople,  as  we  lioast,  it  is 
high  time  to  arouse  from  such  a  fatal  con- 
tnulietion  in  reality.  We  have  long  seen 
with  mingle<l  emotions  of  pity  and  deri¬ 
sion,  the  many  absurdities  and  contradic¬ 
tions  creeping  into  practice.  But  we  now 


»  Witnesit  the  pre!<i(lcnt’9  conduct  on  the  fune¬ 
ral  of  -the  unfortunate  mob-murdered  revolution¬ 
ary  hero,  General  Lingan. 


begin  to  behold  the  general  inclAiichuly 
end  of  destruction,  to  which  those  incon¬ 
sistencies  are  at  length  running.  To  bo 
silent  at  such  a  crisis,  is  indeed  to  he  worse 
than  traitors  to  our  country  and  ourselves. 
Not  to  endeavour  to  apfdy  the  only  regu¬ 
lar  and  allowable  specific,  would  be  to  ex¬ 
hibit  a  neglect  exactly  equal  and  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  with  the  disease  itself.  I  shall 
therefore  proceed  to  show. 

First — The  miserable  sources  of  par¬ 
tial  submission  and  resentment,  from 
whence  all  our  wretched,  dc-gratled  and 
alarming  situation  has  arisen. 

Sccomily — The  strong  and  striking  like¬ 
ness  there  is  between  the  characters  and 
proceedings  of  those  who  have  hi-ought 
this  situation  on  us  in  this  country,  and 
their  master-direclors  in  another. 

Thirdly — The  blessed  progress  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  that  one-eyed  discrimination,  half¬ 
way  resentment,  and  emi»ty-pocketed  and 
miserahly-manuged  likeness  and  servile 
imitation. 

And fovrthty — The  final  consequences 
of  all  these  wretched  proceedings,  arising 
from  the  princi|)les  and  spirit  of  demo¬ 
cracy,  and  forming  the  Virginia  dynasty. 

DECIUS. 

LETTTER  II. 

August,  1814. 

Sir — The  situation  to  which  this  coun¬ 
try  is  at  length  reduced,  from  a  variety  of 
causes  and  circumstances  too  obvious  to 
be  mistaken  by  any  honest  and  intelli¬ 
gent  man,  excites  the  deepest  interest  and 
concern  of  every  real  American.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution  to  the  final  termination  of  all  its 
follies  and  atrocities  in  the  entire  over¬ 
throw  of  Bonaparte ;  the  whole  world  al¬ 
most,  as  well  as  that  ill-fated  country,  has 
been  overwhelmed  and  afflicted  with  the 
same  false  and  pernicions  principles,  which 
in  the  nam^s  of  liberty,  philosophy  and 
reason,  have  produced  the  most  stupen¬ 
dous  system  of  tyranny,  desolation  and 
barbarism,  ever  witnesseil  in  any  preced¬ 
ing  periovis.  One  extreme  is  ever  sure  to 
run  into  the  other  opposite  to  it.  France, 
it  is  to  be  acknowledged,  had  long  been 
renowned  for  men  of  genius,  learning  and 
science.  Such  men  in  all  ages  and  all 
countries,  have  their  influence  on  the 
great  masses  of  societies.  Although  the 
actual  movement  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion  might  have  sprung  more  immediately- 
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I'rom  what  had  just  ha[>pened  in  America 
than  from  any  oilier  immediate  moving 
causes ;  yet  some*  who  have  written  the 
history  of  that  event,  have  dated  its 
causes  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  V oltuire, 
Rousseau,  .Montesquieu,  and  other  celebra¬ 
ted  |)hiluBO|)her8  and  civilians  of  France 
ami  its  neightHiurs,  whose  writings  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  illumination  of  mankind. 

The  circle  of  science  emliraces  nten  of 
,  the  same  description,  without  regard  to 
the  limitation  of  countries ;  and  forms  one 
great  repulilic  of  letters,  as  it  has  lieen 
styled,  fur  the  improvement  of  the  whole 
uf  the  human  race.  In  dilTerent  centu¬ 
ries,  its  predominancy  has  been  found  in 
diderent  climes,  as  accident,  or  the  en¬ 
couragement  which  the  taste  for  these 
things  ha|)pened  to  direct.  But,  where- 
ever  was  its  seat,  its  reflection  has  been 
seen,  and  its  existence  alternately  realiz- 
I  ed  in  all  the  most  civilized  countries,  as 
its  different  revolutions  of  predominan¬ 
cy  were  performed.  'I'he  corres|K)n- 
dcnces  of  Newton,  Locke,  and  Clarke 
with  Leilmitz  and  other  learned  men 
of  Italy  and  France,  were,  at  that  day, 
considered  a  wonderful  improvement  on 
the  human  mind.  But  fur  a  Locke,  it 
is  said,  the  world  would  never  have  had  a 
Condillac.  Thus  the  French  may  have 
been  indebted  to  the  English  themselves 
even  for  the  first  causes  (k*  their  first  most 
wretched,  as  they  certainly  are  to  their 
great  and  persevering  exertions,  for  their 
last  most  glorious  revolution  ?  They  re¬ 
flected  back,  however,  for  a  while,  the 
blaze  from  the  destruction  of  their  former 
institutions,  on  England  itself,  and  had 
nearly  consumed  the  last  vestiges  of  the 
most  ancient  and  renowned  systems  in 
the  world.  In  America,  if  they  received 
any  of  the  sparks  with  which  that  first 
revolution  was  more  immediately  and  po¬ 
sitively  kindled  into  so  destructive  a 
flame,  surely  the  re-action  and  re-anima¬ 
tion  of  the  moving  cause,  with  all  the 
most  destructive  consequences  of  all  its 
most  intem|>erate  heat,  have  lieen  fully 
and  abundantly  experienced  also.  For¬ 
tunate  would  it  have  been  for  this  ill-fated 
country,  had  the  vessel  which  imjiortetl 
the  assumed  philosopher  of  America  at 
the  early  stages  of  the  French  revolution 
(with  all  his  inflammable  principles  and 
false  pretensions  of  patriotism  from  that 
quarter)  had  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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sea  and  there  been  extinguished  forever, 
together,  instead  of  arriv  ing  in  lliis  then 
ha|ipy  and  prosperous  land.  Unluckily, 
however,  it  did  not;  and  from  that  ;ieri<xl 
to  the  present  awful  situation  of  this 
country,  we  have  been  growing  more  and 
more  strongly  tainted  wHh  all  the  follies 
and  vices  of  the  first  wretched  F rench  re¬ 
volution,  and  more  deeply  engaged  and 
uiiitetl  with  its  diflerent  promoters,  in  all 
their  diflerent  plans  and  proceedings. 

Liberty  and  equality,  patriotism  and  re¬ 
publicanism,  have  been  alike  employed  by 
men  of  the  same  principles  ui  both  hemi¬ 
spheres,  to  answer  the  s<ime  wicked  pur¬ 
poses.  'rhey  are  beginning  now,  how¬ 
ever,  to  he  well  understood  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  more  impular  names  for 
tyranny  and  arrogance,  selfishness  aud 
licentiousness.  Robespierre  and  Bona- 
jiarte  will  forever  be  remem'iered  as,  al¬ 
ternately,  the  greatest  admirers  and  em- 
nloyers  of  these  magic  words,  and  the 
greatest  impostors  and  the  must  deslniQ- 
tive  tyrants  and  despoilers  of  every  thing 
human,  moral  and  divine.  Except  as  to 
theii  courage  and  talents,  it  would  -be  no 
very  difficult  matter  to  point  out  the  Ro¬ 
bespierre  and  Bonaimrte  of  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  country.  Even  in  the  great  and 
extensive  plans  of  all  the  worst  and  most 
powerful  of  those  French  tyrants,  from 
the  commencement  of  their  revolution  to 
the  final  termination  of  all  its  honours  and 
abominations,  which  were  intended  to 
subjugate  and  ruin  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  ;  these  petty  instruments  of  servile 
imitation  here,  have  gone  as  far  as  their 
talents,  their  courage  and  their  means 
would  afford,  to  forward  these  enormous 
plans.  Look  back  to  some  of  the  first  of 
those  French  plans  to  etfect  by  the 
various  means  and  projects  of  injury 
through  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
other  nations,  what  they  saw  no  prospect 
of  doing  by  the  force  of  arms;  and  com¬ 
pare  those  various  means  and  prefects 
employed  at  diflerent  times,  with  the  stea¬ 
dy  and  uniform  course  of  policy  pursued 
by  the  same  description  of  politicians  in 
this  country,  and  what  will  be  the  conclu- . 
sion  drawn  by  every  candid  and  impar¬ 
tial  observer  ?  Just  such  as  1  have,  no 
doubt,  has  been  long  since  drawn  by  ail 
the  nations  intended  to  be  afiected  by  this 
united  system  of  French  and  American 
policy.  Just  such  as  we  may  now  expc' t 
to  feel  the  good  effects  of,  from  the  retalia¬ 
ting  means  of  these  nations.  It  u  worthy 
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observation  now,  wl>«t  lliat  system  and 
those  plans  were  then ;  Iiow  they  progress¬ 
ed  ;  and  wli.nt  was  the  co-operntion,  with 
them,  of  all  our  French  partisans  here, 
from  the  beginning  to  their  end,  even  to 
the  injury  and  almost  total  destruction  f 
their  own  instilled  and  degraded  country. 

The  only  vc.lnerable  point  through 
which  France  or  any  other  nation  could 
ever  approach  England,  it  is  now  and 
ever  has  been  well  known,  was  licr  com¬ 
mercial  prosperity.  That  the  sacrifice  of 
the  rights  and  interests  of  other  nations, 
to  effect  that  great  purpose,  shoultl  turni 
no  obstacle  in  the  way ;  not  only  t lie  sys¬ 
tem,  the  plans  and  projects  alhiiled  to,  hut 
her  whole  proceedings  and  [iractices,  from 
the  commencement  of  her  revolution  to 
the  termination  of  it  in  the  entire  over¬ 
throw  of  Ronaparle,  most  clearly  evince,  j 
Her  gvaiKl  scheme  to  accomplish  her  own  I 
objects  of  conquest  anti  piiinder  from  tiie  | 
first,  was  to  distract  ainl  rlisorganize,  Tiy  | 
any  means  she  could,  nil  the  regular  sys- 1 
terns  of  policy  ami  reli-rion  of  the  world,  j 
This  was  to  be  done  by  difiercnl  means  as 
it  relaterl  to  those  rlill’crent  systems.  ‘“'J'o 
succeed  in  the  revolulion,"  says  tlrissof,  .a 
leading  and  distinguished  character  in 
that  revolution,  and  one  of  the  first  con¬ 
ventions.  “  it  is  necessary  we  should  set 
fire  to  the  four  cornois  cl'  Europe.”  Ca¬ 
mille  Desmoulins,  in  answer  to  ilrissot  in 
support  of  the  i»arty  of  the  Rohespierrians, 
though  violently  opposerl  to  him  on  that 
and  other  grounds,  agrees  wilii  him  in 
this  same  general  plan  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  dcslniction  in  the  revolution. 
“  I’o  disorganiac  Europe,”  says  this  bless¬ 
ed  Rohespierrian,  “  was  one  of  the  suit- 
lime  vocations  of  the  convention.”  And 
even  when  this  was  their  filan  at  home, 
and  preparations  were  making  for  its  exe¬ 
cution  Uiroughout  Europe,  they  carried 
their  deception,  which  was  then  and  has 
ever  since  been  a  principal  part  of  the 
same  plan,  so  far  as  to  assure  the  Empe¬ 
ror  of  Germany  ami  Austria,  that  they 
abhorred  the  idea  of  exciting  commotions 
and  dissentions  among  nations.”  And 
when  the  war  had  commenced  and  had 
been  carryed  on  for  some  time  between 
them  and  all  Enrope  almost,  (except  En¬ 
gland,)  and  they  were  carrying  Ihcir 
wretched  S3'stcm  of  dissimulation  so  far 
as  to  solicit  the  mediation  of  England  to 
bring  about  a  peace  with  Prussia  and  Au¬ 
stria,  they  were  laying  one  of  the  deepest 


and  most  alwininable  schemes  to  destroy 
England.  The  sclicine  was  this  :  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  |H)pular  government  in  Holland, 
thereby  to  place  their  foices  under  tkeir 
command  ;  destroy  tlieir  trade ;  ami  to  use 
the  woiils  of  Chossard,  one  of  the  leading 
rncmbeis  in  their  convention,  “  to  place 
their  assistants  on  the  v«;ry  desks  of  their 
counting  houses,  there  to  ruin  the  Imnk  of 
England,  and  bring  aliout  a  revolution  in 
the  whole  money  system  of  Europe.” 

'J'liis  and  other  acts  of  injury  first 
prorhiced  the  war  between  France  and 
England.  To  eflect  their  purposes  against 
that  nation,  more  than  to  injure  others, 
perhajis,  the  French  revolutionists  com¬ 
menced  their  system  of  piratical  warfare, 
even  upon  their  best  friends.  The  firet 
public  act  of  tliis  sort  was  their  celebrated 
decree  of  the  Olh  of  31 ay,  1793.  Bj"  that 
riccrec  their  public  vessels  were  directed 
“  to  capture  all  ncuirr.l  vessels  loaded  in 
w  hole  or  in  part  with  merchandises  be¬ 
longing  to  enemies,  or  with  provisions  be¬ 
longing  to  neutrals,  bound  to  enemies 
ports.”  [It  does  not  say  invested  or  in  a 
rialeof  blockade.]  This  decree  was  re- 
pealcrl  in  part,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Alonis  our  minister  (lien  lhei<  ,  by  another 
decree  of  llie‘„’3(!of  (he  same  month;  which 
rcpealiiig  dceiec  declared  “  that  the  one 
of  the  (Mil,  should  not  extend  to  Ameri¬ 
can  \e?sels.”  'I'liis  last  ilecrcc  was  repeal¬ 
ed  two  days  after  it  was  passed,  which 
left  (he  first  again  in  full  force  against  our 
commerce.  But  on  the  first  of  July  af¬ 
ter,  tiic  national  convention  again  decreed 
at  the  instance  of  our  minister,  “  that  the 
riecree  of  the  9(h  of  May  preceding, 
should  not  extend  to  onr  vessels”  But  on 
!  Hie  27lli  of  the  same  month,  the  decree  of 
I  the  first  was  repealed,  and  the  one  of  the 
Olh  of  May  1793  left  again  in  full  force 
I  against  our  commerce,  until  I4e  4lh  of 
I  January,  1795. 

I  This  is  the  true  and  exact,  tlioiigh  con¬ 
cise  history  of  the  first  of  (he  public  acts 
of  France,  to  destroy  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  Great-Britain,  even  (hroiigh 
the  wounded,  and  hleetling  shies  of  her 
best  friemis4  according  to  Emm.  Pastoret’s 
motion  of  order  in  the  council  of  five  hun¬ 
dred,  and  their,  full  practice  iiiMler  those 
acts.  By  virtue  of  these  decrees  and 
their  pretended,  though  complicated  and 
perplexed  repeals,  together  with  Hie  ce¬ 
lebrated  and  well  remembered  embargo 
of  Bordeaux,  [which  favourite  embargo 
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system  lias  been  since  accorilingly  else¬ 
where,  made  si>  conspicuous  a  part  of 
their  plan]  were  taken  as  pri7.cs  and  de- 
Wiucd  in  French  ports,  three  humlred  of 
our  vessels  in  the  years  179.3  and  1794. 
This  conduct  of  France  prmluced  a  course 
of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  Urcal-Britain. 
On  the  8th  of  June  1793,  one  month  af¬ 
ter  the  first  French  decree,  the  British 
passed  their  first  order  in  council :  bear¬ 
ing  iustruetions  to  their  public  vessels  on 
tile  subject  of  corn  meal ;  thus  limiting 
t!ie  objects  of  retaliation,  even  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  that  decree,  to  the  subject  of  pro¬ 
visions.  Nevertheless,  this  limited  course 
of  retaliation  even,  had  nearly  protluced 
a  war  between  this  country  and  that. 
This  was  the  end,  there  is  no  doubt,  to 
which  France  alsvays  wished  to  bring  ns. 
This  was  the  olyect  towards  which  her 
partisans  here  were  always  working, 
lienee  the  celebrated  report  of  our  then 
81‘cretary  of  state  [Air.  Jetferson]  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  coins,  &c.  Hence  the 
still  more  celclirated  commercial  resolu¬ 
tions,  called  Madison's  resolutions,  which 
grew  out  of  that  report.  Hence  the  in- 
siipiiortable  mortification  at  their  failure. 
Hence  the  inveterate  hatred  and  clamour 
against  Jay’s  treaty,  w  liicli  settled  all  our 
diflerenees  with  England,  and  frustrated 
and  defeated  this  deep-laid  and  long-de¬ 
signed  French  jilot  to  involve  tliis  coun¬ 
try  in  her  war  willi  that.  Although  the 
right  of  one  free  nation  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  another,  was  never  denierl  be¬ 
fore,  yet  it  seemed  to  he  implied  hy'  the  re- 
s-ntinent  of  Prance  and  her  friends  here, 
tiiat  we  had  done,  what  in  reality  we  had 
no  rigl’.t  to  do.  “  She  determincil”  (in 
coiiseiiuence  of  our  engaging  Grcat-Bri- 
tain  by  that  treaty  to  pay  us  for  all  depre¬ 
dations  she  might  thereafter  commit  upon 
us,  with  a  reasonable  mercantile  profit, 
“to  treat  all  neutrals  as  they  snifered 
themselves  to  be  treated  by  other  bellige- 
rant  powers and  in  consequence,  with 
her  then  ally  Spain,  went  on  to  plunder  us 
to  an  itnmense  amount,  without  the  sha¬ 
dow  of  pretence  or  the  slightest  promise, 
on  their  part,  to  luuku  restitution  or  com¬ 
pensation  of  any  sort  whirtever.  It  was 
part  of  her  revolutionary  system. 

No  wonder  llien  that  the  treaty  between 
America  and  Great- Brilian,  which  placed 
the  depredations  committed  by  these  two 
nations  on  such  dilfcrent  and  conspicuous 
ground;  should  be  so  olyectionable  to 
Trance.  No  wonder  that  France  at  the 


retirement  of  Washingtou  from  liie  bead 
of  the  American  government,  who  Lad 
entered  into  that  treaty,  should  have 
taken  so  deebied  and  interested  a  part  in 
tiie  election  ut  his  successor.  Du  Pout 
De  Nemours,  a  leading  member  in  the 
council  of  ancients,  declared  “  that,  if 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  president  of  the 
United  States,  they  wouUl  be  devoted  to 
France.”  He  was  not  elected.  Mr. 
Adams  was  elected  at  that  time.  Our  re¬ 
lations  with  France  grew  evidently  worse 
and  worse  from  then ;  until  we  wero  on 
the  very  brink  of  a  war  with  her.  She 
even  insulted  us  with  the  demand  of  a 
tribute,  as  a  preliminary  price  for  negotia¬ 
tions  ;  on  w  hich  Mr.  Adams  most  passion¬ 
ately  declared,  be  would  bold  no  further 
communications  with  her  councils  until 
he  received  the  submission  of  tiie  most 
ample  concessions.  Nevertheless,  (the 
election  of  president  again  very  fast  aj)- 
proacliing)  Mr.  Adam's  resentment  cool¬ 
ed  a  little,  ami  his  temper  became  a  little 
more  pliant  and  accommodating,  he  sent 
other  commissioners  to  treat,  without  re¬ 
ceiving  the  concessions  just  before  declar¬ 
ed  to  be  previously  and  most  essentially 
necessary.  IJ nder  this  negotiation  a  con¬ 
vention  was  foruied  between  this  country 
and  France  early  in  the  year  1800,  or 
lliereabouts,  in  which  France  bound  her¬ 
self  to  respect  our  riglits.  Through  this 
treaty  or  convention,  however,  made 
a  presiden.  so  unpo|)ular,  as  to  be  styled 
the  |)arlisan  of  England  and  monarchy; 
France  soon  found  as  easy  amT  safe  a 
breach  and  opening  to  her  former  and  fa¬ 
vourite  projects,  as  her  real  partisans  dbl 
here  to  their  darling  objects,  through  the 
weakness,  the  passions  and  tem|)orizing 
tergiversations  of  the  same  president.  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  chosen  president  at  the 
next  election,  and  all  the  paraplicnialia  of 
his  motherly  bounty  in  other  ojjiccs  be¬ 
stowed. 

W  hether  there  was  any  participation  on 
the  part  of  France  in  this  election  ;  w'he- 
thcr  the  same  sentiment  prevailed  there 
then,  that  «lid  at  the  time  of  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  declaration  of  Du  Pont  de  Nanours  re¬ 
specting  it;  it  is  now  a  matter  of  wmnder- 
ful  contemplation  and  vast  surprise,  that 
there  should  have  Ireen  such  a  perfect 
coincidence  between  that  and  certain  si¬ 
milar  events  there,  almost  exactly  at  the 
same  time :  that  the  usurpations,  the  pro¬ 
gress,  the  tyranny  and  devastations  of  Bo¬ 
naparte;  and  the  rise,  the  strides,  the  fol- 
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lie*  and  the  vices  of  the  American  demo¬ 
cratic  dynasty,  should  have  kept  such  ex¬ 
act  ami  equal  |)ace  with  each  other:  Bo¬ 
naparte  caused  hinmelf  to  be  elected  first 
consul  in  France  (if  my  memory  serves 
me  right)  in  the  year  1800.  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of  the 
'utmtyemr !  Bonaparte,  soon  after  this  first 
high  and  magisterial  promotion,  caused 
the  registers  to  he  opened,  and  himself 
elected  em|)eror  for  life.  In  a  little  time 
after,  through  the  immediate  process  or 
medium  of  the  same  self-creating  power, 
he  was  proclaimed  em|ieror  of  France  and 
king  of  Italy,  him  and  his  heirs  forever! 
Soon  after  the  elevation  of  I'homas  Jef¬ 
ferson  to  the  presidency,  his  adherents  in 
congress,  (the  only  persons  (trohihited  by 
the  American  constitution  from  being  the 
immediate  electors  of  a  president,)  through 
the  eontroling  and  al)8olute  medium  of  a 
few,  assembled  in  secrecy,  in  a  conspira¬ 
cy-plotting  group,  called  a  caucus;  arrest¬ 
ed  as  completely  as  Bonaparte  «lid,  from 
the  great  bulk  and  fair  and  uncontroled 
majority  of  the  people,  all  the  real,  the  so¬ 
lid  and  essential  rights  of  a  fair,  a  free,  a 
full  and  public  selection  and  election  in 
that  important  office !  Bonaparte,  in  the 
first  stages  of  his  elevation,  made  the  most 
extravagant,  though  hypocritical  profes¬ 
sions  of  regard,  and  promises  of  preserva¬ 
tion  and  protection,  of  the  rights,  the  in¬ 
terests,  t^  happiness  and  lives  of  all  the 
French  |)eo()le.  He  soon  after,  however, 
begun  the  most  tremendous  system  of  ter¬ 
ror,  proscription,  munler,  robbery  and  as¬ 
sassination,  of  ail  who  had  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  promotion,  or  were  supposed 
not  sufficiently  humble  and  obsequious  to 
his  uo<l;  or  who  like  the  virtuous,  the 
brave  and  meritorious  D'Enghim,  he  fear¬ 
ed  for  those  qualities  he  never  expected 
to  extinguish  by  the  superior  value  or  lu¬ 
stre  of  his  own  !  The  inaugural  speech  of 
Thomas  Jetferson,  and  his  after  address 
to  the  selectmen  of  Balem;  bis  division 
of  the  American  people  into  “  political 
sects his  total  proscription  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  one  of  those  “  sects”  as  far  as  he 
was  able ;  his  persecution  of  all  who  had 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  elevation,  and  did 
not  bow  with  implicit  acknowledgements 
and  adulations  to  his  superior  worth ;  his 
pitiful  advantage  exercised  in  his  |K)pular 
denunciation  of  the  chief  justice,  a  man 
as  far  Itis  superior  in  real  worth  as  U'En- 
gliien  was  Bonaparte ;  all  must  be  re¬ 


membered  and  acknowledged  now  as  the- 
exact  counterparts  to  Bonaparte's  never- 
to-be-forgotten  system  in  France!  How 
this  closely  connected  and  united  system 
commenced,  progressed  and  acteil  together 
thnnighout  the  whole  of  its  minutia  and 
after  parts ;  how  it  has  already  affected  us 
here ;  and  what  is  likely  to  l>e  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consequences  in  this  country  as  well 
as  in  France ;  I  mean  to  make  a|ipear, 
most  clearly  and  distinctly,  in  the  course 
of  a  series  of  facts  and  observations  in- 
temled  to  lie  sul«mitte<l  to  the  solver,  and, 
I  trust,  at  length  returning  good  sense  of 
the  American  fveople,  under  the  fmir  dif¬ 
ferent  heads,  laid  down  in  my  preceding 
number.  My  several  next  shall  show, 
“  the  miserable  sources  of  partial  suivmis- 
sion  and  resentment,  from  whence  all  our 
wretcheil,  degraded  and  alarming  situa¬ 
tion  has  arisen”  DEC  1  US. 


EXCHANGE  OF  PRISONERS. 

MoRTacAL,  July  30. 

Head  quarters — Camp  at  Chatby,  July  2, 1814. 

General  order. — Several  officers  of  this 
army,  having  recently  returned  from  the  I’ni- 
ted  States,  where  they  bad  been  held  in  close 
confinement  as  hostages,  and  having  on  their 
release  signetl  a  conditional  parole,  containing 
a  pledge  on  their  part,  to  return  to  captivity, 
at  the  expiration  of  a  limite<l  period,  unless 
previously  exehaiiged  :  His  excellency  the 
governor  and  commamler  in  chief  of  the  forces, 
considering  such  parole  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  a  convention  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  prisoners,  which  was  entered  into 
by  persons  duly  empowered  tor  that  purpose, 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States  and 
his  excellency,  respectively,  and  has  already 
been  carried  into  complete  execution  on  his 
part,  and  has  also  been  in  part  executed  by 
the  American  government—  is  pleased  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  all  those  officers,  whether  of  the 
line,  or  militia,  are  absolved  from  their  pa¬ 
role,  under  aiMi  by  virtue  of  the  beforeineii- 
tioiied  convention ;  that  tlicy  are  reteased, 
and  free  to  serve  as  if  they  had  never  been 
prisoners  of  war;  and  are  all  and  severally 
included  in  the  general  order  of  the  16th  of 
April,  directing  all  prisoners  of  war,  after  the 
l.^th  of  May,  to  repair  to  timir  respective 
corps  and  stations,  and  to  resume  their  milita¬ 
ry  duties. 

To  destroy  any  doubts  which  may  by  possi¬ 
bility  be  entertained  with  regard  to  the  com¬ 
plete  execution  of  the  convention  abovemen- 
tioned ;  to  satisfy  the  nice  and  scnipuloiis 
sensibility  with  which  a  British  soldier  must 
ever  examine  an  act  professing  to  release  him 
from  an  obligation  in  which  his  honotir  is  im¬ 
plicated  aud  pledged,  and  to  remove  every 
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apprehension  iVoin  the  luind*  of  those  who 
tnay  conie  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
general  order,  his  excellency  is  pleased  to  au¬ 
thorise  the  communication  to  the  army  under 
liis  command,  of  the  principal  circumstances 
attending  the  commencement,  progress,  and 
final  conclusion  of  the  convention  to  which 
allusion  has  above  been  made. 

At  the  solicitation  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  conveyed  in  a  letter  from  their 
secretary  of  state  of  the  9th  of  March,  and 
not  less  induced  by  his  anxious  desire  to  alle¬ 
viate  the  unnecessary  severity  which  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  retaliation  had  introduced  into  the 
conduct  of  this  war,  the  commander  of  the 
forces  did  not  hesitate  in  acceding  to  a  pro¬ 
posal  which  seemed  to  promise  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  an  object  so  desirable.  In  that  spi¬ 
rit  and  with  that  view,  his  excellency  consent¬ 
ed  to  the  exchange  of  Brigadier  General  Win¬ 
der,  (a  hostage,)  in  consequence  of  that  officer 
having  been  selected  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States  an  agemt,  vested  with  full  pow* 
ers  to  negotiate  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
of  war,  as  well  Imstages  as  others.  His  ex¬ 
cellency  was  also  pleased  to  nominate  Colonel 
Baynes,  as  an  agent  vested  with  similar  pow¬ 
ers,  on  the  part  of  the  British  army. 

The  negotiation  commenced  under  the  most 
favourable  auspices.  The  basis  and  conditions 
of  the  convention  being  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  two  officers  above  mentioned,  it  was 
agreed,  that  all  prisoners  of  war,  hostages  or 
others,  (with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  subjects  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  sent  to  England  for  legal  trial,)  should 
be  released  in  conformity  to  the  regulations 
of  the  cartel.  General  Winder  pledging  him¬ 
self  that  the  government  entertained  the  nnost 
liberal  sentiments,  and  that  the  great  dispa¬ 
rity  of  prisoners,  both  with  respect  to  rank 
and  numbers,  which  the  United  States  would 
receive,  and  for  which  they  had  no  equivalent 
to  return,  should  be  withheld  from  service,  on 
parole,  until  duly  exchanged. 

This  agreement  was  on  the  point  of  being 
ratified,  when  a  despatch  from  the  American 
secrctaiT  of  state,  dxted  Washington,  the 
226  of  .March,  was  received  by  Brigadier  Ge¬ 
neral  Winder,  and  was  verbally  represented  by 
him  to  convey  a  positive  prohibition  to  his 
consenting  to  the  release  of  the  23  British  sol¬ 
diers  held  in  confinement  as  hostages  for  the 
British  subjects  sent  to  England  for  trial,  un¬ 
less  it  was  stipulated  that  they  also  should  be 
released,  and  sent  to  the  United  States. 

This  proposition  tvas  instantly  answered  by 
a  note  informing  Brigadier  General  Winder, 
that  as  a  new  basis  had  been  substituted  by 
the  secretary  of  state,  inadmissible  in  princi¬ 
ple,  the  negotiation  was  in  consequence  at  an 
end,  and  that  his  partial  exchange  as  a  preli¬ 
minary  measure,  was  also  void,  and  of  no  ef¬ 
fect,  as  emanating  from  an  act  which  had, 
from  the  conduct  of  the  proposing  party ,  be¬ 
come  a  nullity. 


The  introduction  of  this  new  pretension  on 
the  part  of  the  govenunent  of  the  United 
States,  had  arrested  the  progress  of  the  nego¬ 
tiation,  when  a  note  from  Brigadier  General 
Winder,  (No.  3,)  was  acceded  to  by  Colonel 
Belies  as  the  basis  of  a  convention,  (No.  4.) 

To  ascertain  the  existence  of  the  power  of 
final  ratification  on  the  part  of  Brigadier  Ge¬ 
neral  Winder,  the  commander  of  the  forces 
was  pleased  to  direct  Colonel  Baynes  to  ad¬ 
dress  to  that  officer  the  note,  (No.  5,)  and  al¬ 
though  the  answer  of  Brigadier  General  Win¬ 
der,  as  contained  in  note  (No.  6,)  did  not  com¬ 
pletely  accord  with  the  spirit  of  candour  pro¬ 
fessed  by  him,  and  manifested  by  his  excel¬ 
lency,  nevertheless  the  fair  construction  of  it 
was  such  as  to  carry  to  his  mind  that  convic¬ 
tion  which  it  must  impress  on  every  honour¬ 
able  man,  who  peruses  it,  that  Brigadier  Ge¬ 
neral  Winder  possessed  the  power  of  finally  rar 
tifying  any  new  agreement  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  into  which  he  might  think  proper 
to  enter. 

Under  this  impression,  the  commander  of 
the  forces  was  pleased  to  declare  his  assent  to 
the  immediate  relea%  and  exchange  of  Briga¬ 
dier  General  Winder ;  the  negotiation  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  on  the  contracted  basis 
last  proposed  by  Brigadier  General  Winder, 
was  re-comincneed,  and  the  conditions  being 
arranged,  a  convention  was  concluded  on  the 
1.5th  April  last,  and  ratified  by  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties. 

It  is  under  this  convention,  so  begun,  and 
so  ratified,  and  carried  into  effect,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  it,  with  promptitude  and  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  and  to  which  no  objection  has  been 
specified  by  the  American  government,  in 
any  of  the  communications  to  bis  excellency 
since  the  conclusion  of  it,  but,  which  on  the 
contrary,  roust  have  been  accepted,  since  it 
has  been  in  part  executed  by  that  government, 
that  his  excellency  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  has  been  pleased  thus  publicly  to  ab¬ 
solve  all  tlie  officers,  and  others,  who  l»ve 
recently  returned  from  the  United  States, 
from  a  parole  which  his  excellency  conceives 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  that 
convention,  and  which  be  considers  to  have 
been  exacted  by  persons,  ignorant  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  or  misconeeiving  its  conditions. 

By  bis  excellency’s  command, 

EDWARD  B  kYNES,’  Adjt.  Gen. 

British  North  America. 

NO.  1. 

Montreal,  April  10 — Colonel  Baynes  has 
communicated  to  hit  excellency  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  forces,  the  purport  and  extent 
of  the  alterations  explained  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Winder  to  exist  between  the  instructions  of 
the  19tb  of  March,  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  those  of  the  2^  of 
the  same  mouth  received  yesterday,  and  that 
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the  omission  of  tlio  same  in  the  lirsl  copy  was 
eiviof  to  error  in  transcribing  it. 

His  cxfT.ilcncy,  fwiwcver,  on  reference  to 
the  letter  of  the  serrctiiry  of  state  of  tlie 
19tl)  Marcii  aildrcssed  to  him,  as  it  b  stated 
••  with  the  view  and  in  the  sincere  desire  to 
restore  to  tlic  iiiihlcst  practice  ,of  civilizwl 
nations  the  treatnirsit  of  prisoners  on  both 
sides,”  and  autliori/ing  Brig.  Gen.  Winder  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States’  govemnieiit,  to 
conclude  an  arrangcincnt  which  may  embrace 
the  excliange,  ns  well  of  tlmse  held  as  hostages, 
as  of  other  prisoners  ;  and  his  excellency 
learning  from  tliat  officer,  that  his  instructions 
fully  comported  with  the  unqualified  tenor  of 
the  proposal  made  in  the  secretary  of  state’s 
letter  to  him,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in 
acceding  to  tbc  other  arrangements  tiicrein 
suggested,  and  was  prepared  to  waive  just 
grounds  which  be  conceived  he  had  of  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  subject  of  the  exchange  of  pri¬ 
soners  of  war,  in  hopes  of  promoting  an  ar¬ 
rangement  so  desirable  for  ti;e  cause  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  tlie  honour  of  hutii  natiens ;  and 
he  is  much  <Iisap|>oiiite(1  to  find  his  hopes  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  introdiictwm,  at  tliis  jmtIjmI  of 
the  negoGation,  of  a  claim  so  totally  inadmis¬ 
sible,  tliat  had  tbc  secretary  of  state’s  letter 
borne  the  most  distant  allusion  to  it.  his  ex¬ 
cellency  would  have  lelt  himself,  as  he  now 
does,  prohibited  from  proceeding  any  further 
on  the  subject. 

The  Biitish  camiot  view  the  confinement 
of  23  soldiers  as  the  first  art  of  aggression  ; 
lor  the  undoubted  right  that  every  free  nation 
I>ossesscs  of  investigating  and  punishing  the 
s-rimes  coinmitcd  by  her  own  natunil  boro 
subjects,  in  a  due  course  of  law,  is  too  self- 
evident  to  require  a  comment ;  nor  ran  it  liy 
any  distortion  of  sense  or  jnstirc.  be  constru¬ 
ed  into  a  just  ground  for  an  act  of  fair  retalia¬ 
tion  expiTised  on  twenty-three  British  sol¬ 
diers  ;  the  latter  are  characterized  by  their 
patriotism  and  loyalty,  the  toriner  stigmatized 
for  their  treason  and  rebellion. 

It  would  be  wasting  time  to  enter  into  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  on  this  subject.  Great-Bri- 
tain  has  successfully  maintained  her  national 
rights  unsullied,  for  twenty  years,  against  the 
whole  world  combined ;  it  is  not  to  suppos¬ 
ed,  that  it  is  in  reserve  for  the  United  States 
to  stop  the  coarse  of  justice,  and  to  dictate 
to  England  what  procedure  she  shall  observe 
towards  her  own  natural  born  subjects,  in  tier 
own  courts  of  civil  judicatnre.  arrested  in  her 
own  territories,  in  the  actual  coniinission  of 
treason  and  rebellion. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  as  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  of  war,  now  proposed  by  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  no  longer  has  the  general  charac- 
ti:r  that  was  at  first  proposed,  but  is  specifi¬ 
cally  to  restore  quota  for  quota,  it  becomes 
on  this  ground,  incumbent  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government,  to  demand  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  step,  a  detailed  statement  of  about  3000 


pris'oners  of  wai’,  of  whicli  one  thod  were  uf 
the  United  States  regular  service,  captured 
in  Canada  durhig  the  first  campaign,  aiuj  givea 
np  on  good  faitli  to  the  United  States,  wlie 
at  that  period  had  no  Drilisli  prisoners;  and 
as  all  subsequent  exchanges  on  tlie  part  uf  the 
United  States,  have  been  acquitted  by  an 
equivalent  niinibcr  of  prisoners  siniiillaneuiisly 
cxcbiuigi  d,  it  is  insisted  that  the  American 
government  is  bound  by  honour  and  good  faith 
to  make  full  and  complete  satisfiictiuo  for  the 
above  debt,  in  cuiiformity  to  the  fourtccntli 
artictu  of  the  cartel,  before  she  can  in  justice 
retain,  or  a.sk  an  equivalent  fur  a  single  British 
lirisnner  now  in  her  possession ;  and  for  this 
piirjiose,  returns  will  be  prepared  not  only  of 
the  number  of  prisoners  rcmainuig  iincxclians- 
cd  in  tbc  possession  of  either  [tower,  but  ot 
those  given  up  in  good  faith,  by  the  British 
govcruineiit  to  the  United  Slates,  and  lor 
wliich  no  return  has  yet  been  made,  or  satis¬ 
faction  offered  ;  and  as  it  appears  from  the 
dociiincnls  now  transmitted,  that  the  United 
Slates  are  adding  to  the  number  of  prisoners 
placed  in  restraint  as  hostages,  liis  excellen¬ 
cy  is  left  no  alternative,  and  is  under  the  im¬ 
perious  necessity  of  ordering  into  close  euii- 
lincmcnt,  all  the  Aniericaii  officers  remaining 
in  ills  possession,  nut  herctufurc  considered  as 
liostagrs. 

If  llic  instructions  of  the  secretary  of  state 
leave  to  the  discretion  of  Brigadier  General 
Winder  no  latitude  on  the  .subject  of  the 
I  twenty-three  British  soldiers,  considered  by 
Great-Britain  as  the  sole  just  origin  of  the 
system  of  retaliation,  the  fuitlicr  [iroscriition 
of  this  negotiation  fiir  an  exchange  of  prison¬ 
ers  must  be  imavailiiig,  as  bis  e.xrcllcncy, 
althu’  prepared  to  waive  all  minor  cunsid<Ta- 
tkins  to  meet  the  American  government  on  a 
fair  and  liberal  basis,  is  at  tbc  same  time  un¬ 
alterably  fixed  in  his  determination  not  to 
compromise,  in  the  sliglitcst  degree,,  that 
principle  of  Justice  and  equity,  upon  which 
the  measures  of  bis  guvermneut  have  Letu 
framed. 

On  a  former  occasion.  Colonel  Baynes  com¬ 
municated  to  .Major  Melville,  that  if  the  pri¬ 
soners  of  war  in  Canada  were  not  cxcliangcd 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  transports  expected 
early  in  tlie  spring,  it  would  become  a  neces¬ 
sary  luoasurc  to  relieve  the  Canadas  of  that 
charge,  and  tliat  they  would  be  scut  to  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  opening  of  the  river  navigation, 
the  prisoners  now  at  Montreal  will  be  sent  te 
Quebec  for  that  purpose. 

(Signed)  EBWARD  BAYNES. 

Colonel  and  Adjt.  Gcd. 

No.  II. 

Montheal,  April  10. 

Brigadier  General  M’iiidcr  has  received 
Colonel  Baynes’  note  of  this  morning,  and 
has  read  it  with  close  and  profound  attention, 
not  without  considerable  surprise  and  the 
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Je<>p«st  rr^el — fiirpr;«f;,  I)C<*aii«o  it  sr.oins  to 
hav6  expected  that  the  discussions  de¬ 
pending  lietmHin  Coloirel  Ku^’iies  and  himself, 
were  in  fact  to  have  settled  and  adjusted  a 
principal  question  ivhich  will,  no  doubt,  occu- 
j»y  the  conpjixss  at  (jotftnliiiri;li — regret,  be¬ 
cause  he  fears  that  the  beneficial  consiequeuccs 
which  woiitd  result  from  makiii);;  exchanges, 
as  far  as  was  practicable  under  the  jiower 
held  by  General  Winder,  must  be  defeated, 
by  jiersistinz  in  the  views  held  out  by  the 
note  of  Colonel  Baynes  exchanges,  which 
would  restore  to  liberty  and  happiness,  so 
many  brave  and  Imnotirable  men  of  both  na¬ 
tions,  w  ho,  may  otherw  ise  linger  out  a  tedious 
protracted  enntinement,  finally  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  an  inglorious  death,  and  which,  be¬ 
side,  would  leave  untouched  in  the  fiiHest  ex¬ 
tent,  the  (wetcusioii  of  Great-Britain,  on  the 
question  froni  whence  the  system  of  rctali.i- 
tion  has  arisen. 

It  appears  to  Brigadier  General  Winder, 
from  the  note  of  Colonel  Baynes,  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  an  exchange  made  under  the  restric¬ 
tion  in  Brigadier  General  Wimlcr’s  iiowcr,  as 
an  abandonment  or  compromittiiig  the  prin¬ 
ciple  ill  question  by  the  British  government, 
f  urely,  if  this  was  the  case,  as  according  to 
Brigadier  General  Winder's  conception  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not,  it  would  have  been  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  American  go¬ 
vernment  if  this  restriction  had  not  existed  in 
the  power,  and  woqld  have  been  an  extent  of 
{tower,  which,  it  is  confidently  lielicved.  his 
excellency  did  not  expect  would  be  conferred 
on  the  oi-casion — nor,  indeed,  could  it  be  sup¬ 
posed,  that  a  power  to  treat  relative  tr»  the 
adjustment  of  this  principle,  wrotild  have  been 
conferred  upon  a  person  in  the  situation,  and 
iriidc?  the  circiinistanccs  which  Brigadier 
General  Winder  was  when  he  received  the 
power. 

Brigadier  General  Winder  further  supposes, 
that  his  excellency  has,  and  can  have  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  thines,  no  power  to  settle 
and  adjust  this  question,  unless  by  special  de¬ 
legation,  and  this,  if  known  to  the  govern- 
ineiitof  the  I'liiteil  States,  would  have  drawn 
from  them  a  corre«i)«ndenl  deiqgation  of  pow¬ 
er  witii  a  view  to  its  adjustment. 

But  the  government  of  the  United  States 
were  aware  that  his  excellency  possessed,  as 
incirdental  to  his  military  command,  the  pow¬ 
er  of  making  exchanges  relative  to  the  pri¬ 
soners  made  from  and  by  bis  coiumaud,  which 
did  not  eompromit  the  principle  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government  on  this  point,  and,  therefore, 
had  ill  view  to  delegate  a  corresponding 
power  to  Brigadier  General  Winder,  as  it  is 
considered  they  have  entirely  done. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  con¬ 
ceived  that  a  rclini|iiishuipiit  of  the  twenty- 
three  original  hostages  taken  by  tliem,  would 
be  com{>romitting  tbe  principles  on  their  part, 
and  declined  to  give  a  power  to  this  exlent-?- 
they,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  ask  a  release  of' 


the  twenty- tiirec  meu  sent  to  England,  be¬ 
cause  that  would  be  relinquishing  it  on  the 
part  of  Iha  British  goveniinent.  The  power 
to  take  up  Ibis  question^  it  is  presumed,  hos 
liceit  dclegat<!d  to  the  coiamissioners  about  to 
!  assemble  at  Cottciibiirgh. 

Rut  General  Winder  is  at  a  loss  to  perceive, 
that  Localise  be  does  not  jiossess  this  power,  a 
iiegotiatiou  is  to  stop  which  could  originally 
only  have  contemplated  the  exchange  as  fat: 
as  could  be  done,  without  tiroachii^  the  ques¬ 
tion.  And  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of 
state  to  his  e.xcellei«7  of  the  I9th  March, 
and  his  roiitcmporancous  instnictiou-;  to  Bri¬ 
gadier  General  Winder,  while  they  look  to 
the  larger  possible  exchange,  yet  reserve,  and 
express  to  do  so,  whole  ami  entire,  the  right 
of  this  system  of  retafiatron,  and  bc'most  sin¬ 
cerely  believes  his  pro|Nisitious  of  yesterday’s 
date,  eiUirefy  attain  this  object  to  both 
parties. 

Brizadier  General  Winder,  conscious  it 
would  be  useless  to  submit  any  observations, 
on  tlic  other  parts  of  Colonel  Baynes'  note, 
as  lie  believes  them  completely  embraced  in 
one  of  the  propositions  of  bis  i*ote  of  yester¬ 
day,  entirely  confbi  inably  to  Colonel  dynes’ 
wishes ;  and  because,  [wssessing  no  other 
[K)wer,  or  instructions  than  those  alreaily  com¬ 
municated,  he  supposes  it  more  important,  at 
the  present  moment,  to  obviate  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  proceed  in  the  negotiation,  which  ho 
flatters  himself  the  foregoing  remarks  wrill 
have  a  tendency  to  effect,  and  which,  unless 
he  can  efiect,  would-be  time  uselessly  spent, 
as  no  result  can  flow  from  it. 

Brigadier  General  Winder  submits  these 
remarks  in  a  spirit  of  unreserved  candour, 

I  and  cordially,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  mo- 
I  meiit — and  flatters  himself,  that  viewed  by 
Colonel  Baynes  with  the  same  spirit,  they 
will  be  found  entitled  to  strong  and  coochi- 
sive  weiglit. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  WINDER, 

Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Army. 

No.  III. 

Montreal,  April  11th,  1814. 

Brigadier  General  Winder,  has  received 
Colonel  Baynes’  note  of  this  morning,  aud  has 
read  it  with  all  the  attention  the  subject  of  it 
was  calculated  to  awaken,  and  however  much 
he  regrets  that  he  is  not  to  be  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  all  that  he  ho(>ed  and  wished,  yet  he  is 
gratified  in  believing,  that  much  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  strict  conformity  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  his  excellency  feels  himself 
bound  to  act,  as  detailed  in  Colonel  Baynes* 
note  to-day,  and  also  entirely  within  the  pow¬ 
ers  and  instructions  which  Brigadier  General 
Winder  has  received  and  submitted  from  his 
government.  Colonel  Baynes’  note  states 
“  that  the  confiaemeut  of  the  twenty  three 
American  officers,  and  an  equal  number  of 
non-commissioned  officers,  is  considered  as 
the  first  stage  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the 
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British  gorernmont,  and  will  be  persevered 
in.  so  long  as  the  twenty-three  soldiers,  for 
which  they  are  held  as  hostages,  are  kept  in 
coofinemeut,  and  cannot  be  effected  by  any 
exchange  that  does  not  emancipate  the  twen¬ 
ty-three  British  soldiers.” 

Wliat  Brigadier  General  Winder  proposes, 
therefore,  in  entire  conformity  to  this  princi¬ 
ple  i.s,  that  the  British  officers  put  into  con¬ 
finement,  in  retaliation  for  the  confinement  of 
the  above  forty-six  American  officers  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  shall  be  released  and 
exchanged  to  such  an  extent  as  an  equivalent 
value  of  American  ofiicers  confined  in  retalia¬ 
tion  for  them,  or  who  may  be  prisoners  of 
war,  oUier  than  the  above  forty-six,  shall  be 
released  and  exchanged. 

Brigadier  General  Winder,  in  his  note  of 
the  9tib,  made  his  proposition  as  extensive  as 
he  was  alloweci,  but  considered,  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  in  its  whole  extent  it  was  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  his  excellency,  he  would  hold 
himself  ready  to  embrace  any  modification  of 
them,  which  might  be  more  acceptable,  and 
within  Brigadier  General  Winder’s  power. 

This  proposition  appearing  to  Brigadier 
General  Winder  to  be  so  entirely  within  the 
principles  contained  in  Colonel  Baynes’  note, 
he  feels  the  most  sanguine  assurance  of  its  ac¬ 
ceptance,  and,  without  incumbering  it  with 
any  thing  else,  he  hastcas  to  submit  it  with¬ 
out  delay. 

(Sign^)  WILLIAM  WINDER. 

Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Army. 

No.  IV. 

//(Mid-Qvurfcrs,  Montreal, 

Adj.  General's  Office,  I2th  April,  1814. 

Colonel  Bavnes  has  to  acknowledge  Briga¬ 
dier  General  VVinder’s  note  of  the  11th  inst. 
and  is  commanded  to  acquaint  him,  that  the 
commander  of  the  forces  consents  to  an  ex¬ 
change  of  hostages,  and  all  others  prisoners  of 
war.  in  conformity  to  the  scale  of  the  cartel, 
under  the  previously  stipulated  conditions  re¬ 
cited  in  his  note,  viz.  that  the  twenty-three 
British  soldiers  first  confined  as  hostages,  and 
the  forty-six  American  ofiicers  and  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers,  confined  as  hostages,  in  re¬ 
taliation  for  the  same,  remain  untouched,  and 
be  not  included  in  the  present  purposed  ex¬ 
change. 

It  appearing  that  the  American  government 
assert  to  have  placed  seventy-seven  British 
officers  in  confinement  as  hostages,  and  the 
right  to  retaliate  in  an  equal  number,  being 
assumed  by  the  commander  of  the  forces,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  place  thirty-one  Ameri¬ 
can  officers  in  similar  restraint,  in  order  to 
hold  seventy-seven  to  restore  in  exchange; 
but  to  avoid  the  performance  of  so  unpleasant 
a  task,  it  is  proposed  that  it  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  this  further  act  of  retaliation 
iias  been  carried  into  effect,  and  that  the 
number  of  hostages  on  both  sides,  being  equal 
in  number,  amounting  to  seventy-seven,  are 


declared  released  as  hostages,  and  placed  on 
the  footing  of  ordinary  prisoners  of  war,  to 
be  exchanged  as  such,  in  conformity  to  the 
cartel. 

That  this  measure  take  plane  immediately 
in  Quebec,  and  with  the  least  possible  delay 
in  the  United  States  and  Halifax. 

The  exchange  contemplated,  is  to  inclndc 
every  individual  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  con¬ 
nected  with  the  army  of  British  North  Ameri¬ 
ca,  commencing  from  the  first  act  of  hostili¬ 
ties  on  either  side,  excepting  only  the  twen¬ 
ty-three  British  soldiers,  and  the  forty-six 
American  officers  and  non-commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  to  be  reserved  as  hostages,  it  being  fur¬ 
ther  stipulated,  that  the  last  mentioned  forty- 
six  will  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  ordinary 
prisoners  of  war,  and  exchanged  as  such  when¬ 
ever  the  twenty-tiiree  British  soldiers  are  so 
released  or  delivered  over  for  exchange. 

The  details  contained  in  Brigadier  General 
Winder’s  note  of  the  9th  inst.  are  accepted 
of,  as  forming  the  outline  for  a  mutual  ar¬ 
rangement  for  carrying  this  exchange  into 
effect. 

(Signed)  EDWARD  BAYNES, 

Adjutant  General,  N.  A. 

No.  V. 

Head  Quarters,  Montreal, 

Adj.  General's  Qffiu,  12th  April,  1814. 

Colonel  Baynes  has  to  acknowledge  Briga¬ 
dier  General  Wimler’s  note  of  this  day,  and 
is  commanded  to  acquaint  him,  that  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  forces  has  no  objection  to  the 
principle  upon  which  his  exchange  is  proposed 
by  the  secretary  of  state,  as  a  preliminary 
measure  to  his  entering  upon  the  proposed 
negotiation,  provided  that  the  basis  upon 
which  that  negotiation  is  to  be  conducted,  is 
in  its  principle  admissible,  and  holds  out  a 
fair  and  reasonable  prospect  of  producing  the 
desired  end. 

His  excellency  considered  the  proposal  as 
stated  in  the  secretary  of  state’s  letter  of  19tli 
.March,  as  coming  under  that  description,  and 
the  accompanying  letter  of  instructions  of  the 
same  date,  comporting  with  tlie  same,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  grant  his  consent  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  exchange  of  Brigadier  General  Winder, 
as  a  proper  preliminary  measure — but  a  sub¬ 
sequent  communication  from  the  secretary  of 
the  United  States,  hein^  received  by  Bri;^- 
dier  General  Winder,  and  represented  by  him 
to  have  introduced  into  the  first  instructions, 
alterations,  in  themselves  inadmissible  in 
principle,  and  that  the  same  had  been  omit¬ 
ted  by  error  in  transeribing  the  first  copy, 
and  tvere  therefore  to  be  considered  as  form¬ 
ing  the  text  and  spirit  of  the  proposition. — 
The  commander  of  the  forces  considered  him¬ 
self  absolved  from  his  assent  to  a  document, 
which  bad,  from  the  act  of  the  proposing  par¬ 
ty,  become  a  niiility  ;  and  thereby  cancelling 
whatever  might  have  emanated  from  it,  and 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  revert  to  the  alter- 
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utive  siigj'estetl  in  thd  secretary  of  state’s 
first  letter  and  reject  the  proposal  in  toto. 

Colonel  Baynes  is  directed  to  inform  Briga¬ 
dier  General  Winder,  that  it  is  not  his  excel¬ 
lency’s  intention  to  sanction  any  partial  ex- 
cbai^e,  except  for  the  express  purpose  stated 
in  the  secretvy  of  state’s  letter,  with  which 
he  thinks  it  highly  expedient  and  proper  to 
comply,  but  he  must  require  from  that  officer 
a  most  direct  and  unequivocal  assurance,  that 
I  he  is  authorised  to  treat  and  ratyif,  without 
retervalinn  on  the  part  qf  his  government,  a 
negotiation  on  the  principles  stated  in  Colonel 
I  Baynes’  note  of  the  11th  and  12th,  and  in 
I  General  Winder’s  note  of  the  11th  inst. — in 
which  rase  his  exchange  will  be  declared  full 
and  complete. 

Brigadier  General  Winder  will  excuse  this 
demand,  which  has  become  necessary,  from 
the  doubts  which  he  has  himself  created,  as 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  restrictions 
recently  placed  upon  him  by  his  government. 
(Signed)  EDWARD  BAYNE.S, 

Adjutant  General,  N.  A. 

No.  VI. 

Montrrai.,  April  13,  1814. 
Brigadier  General  Winder  very  much  re¬ 
grets  that  he  should  have  failed  in  communi¬ 
cating  to  Colonel  Baynes,  in  the  last  inter¬ 
view,  the  extent  of  the  powers  communicated 
to  him,  with  the  requisite  precision. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Brigadier  General 
Winder,  to  have  stated  that  his  powers  ex¬ 
tended,  without  restriction,  to  propose  and 
agree  to  an  exchange  of  all  British  prisoners 
«r  war  taken  from  the  command  of  Sir  George 
Prevost,  except  the  twenty-three  men  put 
into  confinement  in  retaliation  for  the  twenty- 
three  men  sent  to  England,  to  which  extent 
he  now  assures  Colonel  Baynes  his  powers  ex¬ 
tend,  embracing  all  the  subjects  contained  in 
Colonel  Baynes’  notes  of  the  11th  and  12th, 
and  Brigadier  General  Winder’s  of  the  11th. 

As  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Brigadier 
General  Winder,  th.at  his  excellency  should 
have  the  least  question  as  to  the  extent  of 
his  powers,  he  cannot  but  feel  mortified,  that 
an  idea  should  have  been  entertained  for  a 
moment  that  he  intended  to  render  them  in 
the  least  degree  doubtful,  and  he  tnists  this 
avowal  will  remove  all  such  impressions,  and 
enable  Col.  Baynes  and  himself,  upon  the 
adjustment  of  Brigadier  General  IV’inder’s 
exchange,  to  proceed  without  delay  to  the 
arrangement. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  WINDER. 

Brig.  Gen.  C.  S.  Army. 


DUTCH  CONSTITUTION. 

Draft  cf  a  fundametila!  law  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Low  Counlries. 
Continued  I'rom  page  416. 

26.  If  in  8uch  a  case  the  hereditary 


prince  is  of  age,  he  is  regent  right.  If 
he  is  yet  a  minor,  in  this  case  and  in  the 
others  specified  in  articles  1 1  and  24,  the 
supreme  authority  is  exercised  by  the 
council  of  state,  com|K>sed  as  is  mention¬ 
ed  in  article  25,  until  provision  is  made 
by  the  states  general. 

27.  The  sovereign  prince  not  having 
concerted  with  the  states  general,  any 
the  arrangements  mentioned  in  articles  d, 
20,  and  23,  the  states  general  declare  so¬ 
lemnly  what  case  exists,  and  proceed  to 
make  provision  for  it,  in  conformity  to  the 
basis  laid  down  above. 

28.  On  assuming  the  government,  the 
sovereign  prince  takes  the  following  oath, 
in  the  assembly  of  the  states  general : 

“  1  swear  to  preserve  and  support  first 
and  above  all  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  farther  to  protect  with  all  my  fiower 
the  independence  of  the  state,  the  liberty 
and  hapiuness  of  its  inhabitants.  So  help 
me  GofL" 

20.  After  the  administering  of  this  oath 
the  inauguration  of  the  sovereign  prince 
is  performetl  by  the  states  general,  by 
means  of  the  solemn  declaration  which 
follows: 

“We  swear  that  in  virtue  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  of  this  state,  we  inaugurate 
and  receive  you  as  the  sovereign  prince  of 
the  United  Provincesof  the  Low  Countries. 
We  will  preserve  and  support  your  sove¬ 
reign  rights.  We  will  be  faithful  in  the 
defence  of  your  person  and  state,  and  we 
will  acquit  ourselves  besides  of  nil  that  a 
good  and  faithful  states  general  ought  and 
are  bound  to  do.  So  help  us 

30.  The  administering  of  the  oaths  to 
the  sovereign  prince  and  his  inauguration 
by  the  states  general,  shall  take  place  in 
the  town  of  Amsterdam,  as  the  capital  of 
the  country. 

31.  After  the  taking  of  the  oath,  and 
this  inauguration  shall  have  been  publish¬ 
ed  to  the  states  of  the  provinces,  these  shall 
render  him  homage  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  : 

“  We  swear  to  remain  always  attached 
and  faithful  to  you  the  legitimate  sove¬ 
reign  prince  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
the  Low  Countries,  in  the  defence  of  your 
person  and  state ;  to  oljey,  conformably' 
to  the  oliligations  kn,)03e<l  upon  us  by  the 
fundamental  law,  the  onlers  which  shall 
oe  given  us  by  you,  or  in  yoin"  t’chnlf;  amd 
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!Se’»i<le»  (o  aid  and  goroml  you  aa  yonr  aer  the  fleet  ami  armies.  He  appoiuls  'ill  llie 
▼.lilts  and  counsellors  in  the  execution  of  military  officers,  grants  their  commissions, 
them,  and  to  do  every  thing  which/uilh-  or  dismisses  them,  as  is  necessary, 
fill  sidijects  are  holden  and  honnd  to,  to-  40.  The  sovereign  prince  has  the  sn- 
wanls  their  sovereign  prince.  So  help  us  preme  direction  of  the  fuianres  of  the 
God.’’  state,  lie  regulates  all  the  salaries  of  tfio 

32.  The  sovereign  prince  exercises  all  colleges  arid  functionaries,  which  are  paid 
acts  of  the  sovereign  dignity,  after  having  from  the  public  treasury,  and  includes  them 
offered  bis  measures  to  the  deliberation  ol  in  the  re|M)rt  of  the  ex|>ense8  of  the  stale, 
the  council  of  state.  He  decides  alone,  41.  The  sovereign  prince  has  (he  right 
and  gives  every  time  to  the  council  of  slate  of  coining  money  and  the  sujirome  direc- 
notice  of  the  rc.solulion  which  he  has  lion  of  it.  He  may  hav«  coins  struck 
taken.  At  the  he.ad  of  his  orders  is  pul  hearing  his  likeness. 

“TAc  Sovcr(is;n  Prince  of  the  United  Pro-  42.  The  sovereign  prince  confers  titles 
vinces  of  the  Jjow  Countries.  The  council  of  noliility.  Every  individual  raised  to 
cf  state  havin"  heard”  <t’C.  the  rank  of  noliility  hy  him  exhibits  the 

The  members  of  the  council  are  elected,  proof  of  it  to  the  states  ot  his  province, 
as  far  as  (lossihle,  from  all  the  provinces,  aii't  enjoys  immediately  all  the  preroga- 
T'he  sovereign  names  them  to  (he  mindier  lives  belonging  to  it,  namely  a  right  to  he 
of  twelve  or  more,  and  may  dismiss  Iheiii  eniolleil  in  the  eipiestrian  corps,  always 
at  pleasure.  If  he  conceives  it  necessary,  performing  the  conditions  required  in  that 
'  he  establishes  a  secretary  of  state,  vice-  case, 
president  of  llie  cuniicil  of  stale.  43.  The  sovereign  prince  w  ishing  to 

33.  The  hereditary  prince  is  of  rigid  a  establish  an  order  of  knighthood,  presents 
member  of  the  council  of  state,  and  lakes  to  the  stales  general  a  draft  of  a  law  oa 
his  seat  in  it  when  he  is  eighteen  years  ol  the  subject. 

age.  It  is  at  the  o|diuii  of  the  sovereign  44.  Foreign  onicrs,  wlilc.li  impose  no 
prince  to  grant  a  seat  to  llic  princes  of  his  obligation,  may  he  accepted  hy  the  aove- 
fainily.  The  nnmlier  of  ordinary  members  reign  prince,  and  the  princes  of  tlie  house, 
admits  of  no  alteration.  Without  the  special  permission  of  the 

34.  The  sovereign  prince,  if  he  sees  fd,  sovereign  prince,  his  subjects  cannot  ac- 
iiames  extraordinary  counsellors  of  stale  cept  any' foreign  order. 

without  salary,  and  of  a  number  C(|ual  to  45.  It  is  likewise  necessary  for  accept- 
tlie  ordinary  counsellors.  He  calls  them  big  foreign  titles,  dignities,  and  employ- 
to  his  council,  or  consulls  tlieni  without  menfs,  to  obtain  a  sjiecial  permission  from 
fais  council,  as  he  secs  fd.  the  sovereign  prince ;  it  is  not  permitted 

35  The  sovereign  prince  establishes  hereafter  to  any  subject  of  the  sovereign 
ministerial  departments,  names  the  heads  I'rince  to  accept  any  foreign  order  of  no- 
of  them,  and  dismisses  tiiem  according  to  hilit.v. 

liis  pleasure  He  calls,  if  he  judges  it  ne-  40,  The  sovereign  prince  has  the  right 
cessary,  one  or  more  of  them  to  assist  at  tlie  f*f  proposing  to  the  states  general,  draughts 
deliberations  of  the  council  of  state.  of  laws,  and  other  orders,  ns  w  ell  as  to  aji- 

He  may',  bc'sides,  institute  a  council  of  prove,  or  not,  those  which  the  states  geii' 
commerce,  and  the  colonies,  eral  present  to  him.  His  approbation  is 

36.  To  the  sovereign  prince  belongs  expressed  in  this  manner — The  sovereign 

exclusively  the  supreme  direction  of  tiie  prince  consents  to  the  proposition.”  If  he* 
colonies  and  possessions  of  tlie  state,  in  tliinks  that  he  cannot  a|)prove  of  tlie  |)ro- 
other  parts  of  the  world.  position,  he  notifies  it  in  the  following 

37.  The  sovereign  prince  declares  war  form— -“  The  soirrcign  prince  reserves  Ok 
and  makes  peace.  He  gives  notice  of  it  to  proposition  nmlefor  diliberalion.” 

the  states  general.  47.  The  sovereign  prince  promulgates 

38.  On  him  alone,  except  that  he  must  the  laws  in  tlie  form  following — “  We, 

give  notice  of  it  to  the  slates  general,  is  — ; - *  sovereign  prince  of  the 

conferred  the  right  of  ratifying  all  treaties  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  conventions.  To  him,  of  coiisc(|i:eiicp,  imving  heard  the  council  of  state,  make 
belong  the  direction  otforeigii  relations,  as  known  to  al!  who  shall  see  or  hear  these 
well  as  the  appointment  and  recalling  of  I>re8ents,  greeting  :  Having  considered 
ministers  and  consuls.  that,  ik:c.  [here  the  motives  are  inserted.] 

39.  The  sovereign  prince  disposes  of  To  be  continued. 


